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OUTLINE  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  FOR 

CLUB  STUDY. 


Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  are  frequently  so  concerned  -A'itli  things 
which  are  remote  from  us,  in  time  or  space,  that  we  fail  to  be  much 
interested  in  the  things  near  at  hand.     Gradually,  but  surely,  women 
are  turning  their  attention  to  the  really  important  problems  of  the 
home  and  are  finding  plenty  of  scope  for  their  energies.     The  home, 
with  its  many  interests,  is  a  subject  worth  consideration  and  study.  . 
It  is  within  very  recent  years  that  the  schools  have  recognized  this 
■as  a  definite  field  of  study,  but  all  along  the  line  now,  from  grammar 
grades  up  thru  the  high  school  and  college,  some  attention  is  being:: 
given  to  various  things  that  help  to  make  conditions  of  living  better. 
It  is  quite  appropriate,  therefore,  that  the  subject  of  home  economics-:, 
should  appear  on  .so  many  club  programs  and  that  club  women  are' 
studying  some  of  the  many  problems  which  concern  the  home. 

In  this  bulletin  the  subject  of  home  economics  is  divided  ittto  the: 
four  chief  ends  fo'r  which  the  family  income  is  spent;  food,  shcUer., 
clothing,  management.     Each  of  these  subjects  is  further  sub-dividedJ 
and  presented  in  outline  form.     Following  the  outline  are  a  few  sn^-- 
gested  topics  for  papers  and  discussions.     The  outlines  do  not  repre- 
sent courses  of  study,  nor  a  complete  surveyof  the' subject,  but  are 
merely  lists  of  topics  from  which  studies  may  be  made  up  and  upon 
which  any  length  of  tune  may  be  spent,  depending  upon  the  interests 
of  the  club  members.     It  is  desirable  to  develop  one  line  of  thought 
rather  than  to  consider  a  number  of  subjects  hurriedly.     Free  and 
open  discussion  after  the  reading  of  papers  will  be  helpful  to  all. 

A  splendid  source  of  help  along  many  lines  of  interest  is  g-overn- 
ment  bulletins.  Farmers'  Bulletins  may  be  secured  free  of  cost  by 
addressing  either  the  Editor  and  Chief,  Division  of  Publications, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  your  con- 
gressman, or  your  United  States  senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  monthly  list  of  all  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  be  mailed  regularly  to  all  who  apply  to  the  Editor  and 
Chief,  Division  of  Publications,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton,  U.  C 


From  the  Superintemlcnt  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  may- 
be obtained  price  lists  of  pubHcations  for  which  a  small  price  is  asked. 
List  eleven,  "Food  and  Diet."  will  be  useful. 

The  following  bulletins  may  lie  obtained  free  of  cost  from  the 
Extension  Department,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

1.  Cereals  4.     Meat  and  Meat  Substitutes 

2.  Kitchens  5.     Home  Decoration 

3.  Bread  6.     Textiles  and  Dress 

7.     Home  Laundering. 

The  American  School  of  Home  Economics,  506  West  69th  St., 
Chicago,  Illinois,  has  published  a  number  of  books  which  may  be 
procured  in  twelve  volumes  or  in  five  volumes.  These  books  are 
intended  for  home  and  club  study  and  contain  questions  and  sugges- 
tions for  such  use. 

Books  may  be  obtained  from  the  State  Traveling  Library. 

General  References 

Food  Products ,   Sherman ,   Macmillan  Co $2.25 

A  Study  of  Foods,  Wardall  &  White,  Ginn  &  Co TU 

Foods  and  Household  Management,   Kinne  &  Cooley,   Macmillan  Co....  I.IU 

Principles  of  Human   Nutrition,   Jordan,    Macmillan   Co 1.7o 

The  Cost  Series  by  Ellen   H.   Richards.   Whitcomb  &  Barrows.    Boston. 

Cost    of'  Food I."" 

Cost  of   Shelter 1.0't 

Cost   of    Clothing 1.00 

Cost    of    Cleanness 1  *'" 

Library  of  Home  Economics,  American  School  of  Home  Economics. 

1 .  Household    Bacteriology    Elliot 

2 .  Household   Hygiene    Elliot 

3.  Chemistr>'   of   the   Household Dodd 

4.  Home  Care  of  the  Sick Pope 

5.  Study   of    Child   Life Washington 

6.  Care    of    Children Cotton 

7 .  Personal    Hygiene    Le   Bosquet 

8.  Principles  of   Cookery Barrows 

9.  Food  and  Dietetics Norton 

10.  Textiles   and   Clothing Watson 

11.  The  House    Bevier 

12 .  Household   Management    Terrill 

This  library  may  be  procured  in  five  volumes  for  ^8.50. 

A  traveling  library  is  a  collection  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
books  sent  out  by  the  State  Library  to  a  reading  club,  an  association 
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of  citizens,  a  board  of  education,  or  a  public  Hbrary,  to  be  kept  four 
months,  with  privilege  of  renewal. 

On  receipt  of  a  request  on  the  forms  furnished  by  the  State 
Library,  properly  filled  by  the  members  of  the  club,  the  officers  of  the 
free  public  library,  board  of  education,  or  other  association,  the  books 
will  be  shipped.  The  parties  receiving  the  books  must  pay  transpor- 
tation both  ways.    The  State  Librarian,  Columbus,  Ohio,  reports  that, 

"No  catalogues  of  books  in  the  circulating  department  of  the  State 
Library  are  sent  to  patrons  for  the  following  reasons:  i.  We 
have  no  appropriation  for  the  publication  of  a  catalogue.  2.  We 
are  frequently  adding  new  books,  and  a  catalogue  would  not  show 
what  could  be  furnished.  3.  Thousands  of  books  are  continually 
in  circulation,  and  we  should  rarely  be  able  to  furnish  the  list  made 
from  a  catalogue. 

Where  patrons  desire  it,  a  list  of  books  can  be  made  in  accordance 
with  general  directions  and  submitted  for  approval  before  the  Traveling 
Library  is  shipped. 

If  a  list  of  books  desired  is  sent  with  the  application,  it  will  be 
furnished  as  nearly  as  possible;  if  only  the  general  subjects  are 
named,  books  relating  to  those  subjects  will  be  sent. 

The  Ohio  State  Library  desires  a  wider  circulation  for  its  Travel- 
ing Libraries.  Those  interested  are  invited  to  correspond  with  State 
Librarian,  Columbus,  Ohio." 


PART  I 

FOOD 

l'.     Function  of  food  in  the  body  and  the  body  requirements 
A.     Function  of  various  nutrients 

1 .  Building  material 
,                         2.     Fuel 

T..     Mineral  salts  and  water 
,  B.     Body  requirements:  amount  and  kind  of  nutrients 

'  I.     Work 

2.  Age 

3.  Size 

II.      Selection  of  food 

A.  I'alatability 

B.  Composition  and  nutritive  value 

C.  Labor  of  preparation 

D.  Cost 

E.  Service 

III .  Preparation  of  food 

A.  Effect  of  heat  and  different  ways  of  applying  heat 

B.  Cost      ' 

1 .  Waste 

2.  Labor 

3 .  Fuel 

IV.  Care  of  food 

A .  Causes  of  spoiling 

B.  How  to  prevent  spoiling 

References 

Principles  of  Nutrition  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Food,  W.  O    Atwater,  Farmers' 
Bulletin  142. 
Food  and  Dietetics,   Norton,  American  School  of  Home  Economics. 

Food  Values  Bulletin,  American   School  of  Home  Economics. 

Cost  of  Food  as  Related  to  Its  Nutritive  Value,  Nulner,  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations  (Reprint  from  year-book  of  Department  of  .Agriculture 
for    1902)    Washington.    D.    C. 

Care  of  Food,  Farmers'  Bulletin  375. 

Food   and   Household    Management,    Kinne   and   Cooley,    Macmillan   Co.,   $1.10. 

A  Study  of  Foods,  Wardall  &  White,  Ginn  &  Co.,  70c. 
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Principles  of  Human  Nutrition,  Jordan,  Macmillan   Co.,  $1.7-j. 

Chemistry  of  Cooking  and  Cleaning,  Richards  &  Elliott,  Whitcomb  &  Barrows, 

Boston,    $1.00. 
Air,  Water  and  Food,  Richards  &  Woodman,  Whitcomb  and   Barrows,  $2.00. 
Foods  and  Their  Adulteration,  Wiley,  Blakistons  Son  &  Co.,  $4.00. 
Cost  of  Food,  Richards.  , 

MILK 
I .      Composition 

A.  Cream;  fat 

B.  Curd;  protein 

C.  Whey;  water,  mineral  salts,  sugar,  protein 

D.  Foreign  substances 

1 .  Bacteria 

a.      Pasteurization  and  sterilization 

2.  Adulterants  and  preservatives 

E .  Legal  requirements ;  state  and  federal 
I .     Grades 

a.  Market 

b.  Inspected 

c.  Certified 

II.     Food  value  and' uses  in  diet 

A.  Nutrients  present 

1 .  Comparison  with  other  food  as  to  food  value  and  cost 

2.  Value  of  skimmed  milk 

B.  Combination  with  other  foods 

1 .  Soups 

2 .  Chowders 

3 .  Sauces 

4.  Custards 

III.      Milk  products  and, their  uses 


IV. 


A. 

Skimmed  milk 

B. 

Cream  and  butter 

C. 

Buttermilk  and  sour  milk 

D. 

Junket 

E. 

Cheeses 

I .      Curd 

2 .      Whey 

F. 

Koumiss,  kephir 

Care  of  milk  in  the  home 

A. 

Containers 

I .     Bottles  and  other  utensils 

B. 

The  refrigerator        * 

C. 

Pasteurization 
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Suggestive  Topics 

1 .  What  are  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  our  milk  supply 
is  produced? 

2.  Uses  of  sour  and  of  skimmed  milk 

3 .  Combinations  of  milk  with  other  foods 

4.  Comparisons  in  cost  and  nutritive  value  of  milk  with  other  foods 

5.  Some  practical  and  palatable  cheese  dishes 

References 

Facts  about  Milk,  Farmers'  Bulletin  148. 

Cheese  Making  on  the  Farm,  Farmers'  Bulletin  166. 

Library  of  Home  Economics,  American  School  of  Home  pconomics. 

Food  and  Household  Management,  Kinne  and  Cooley,  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.10. 

Butter  Making  on  the  Farm,  Farmers'  Bulletin  241. 

Uses  of  Milk  as  Food,  Farmers'  Bulletin  363. 

Cheese  and  Its  Economical  Use  in  the  Diet,  Farmers'  Bulletin  481. 

Bacteria  in  Milk,  Rogers,  Farmers'  Bulletin  348. 

Care  of  Milk  and  Its  Use  in  the  Home,  Farmers'  BuUein  413. 

Bacteria  in  Milk,  Farmers'  Bulletin  490. 

Care    of    Milk   in    Home,    Bulletin    Agricultural    Experiment    Station,    Urbana, 

Illinois. 
Study  of  Foods,  Wardall  and  White,  Ginn  &  Co.,  70  cents. 
The  Extra  Cost  of  Producing  Clean  Milk,  Whitaker,  Circular  No.  170,  Bureau 

of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  'Department  of  Agriculture. 
Milk  and  Its  Relation  to  Public  Health,  Hygienic  Laboratory  Bulletin  No.  5  , 

Marine  Hospital  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

EGGS 

I .      Composition 
II .     Uses  of  eggs 

A.  Source  of  protein 

B.  Leavening  agent 

C.  Flavor  and  color 

D .  Coating 

E .  Thickener 

F.  Framework 

III .  Preserving  eggs 

A .  Method 

B.  Effect  on  flavor 

C.  Effect  on  price 

IV.  Preparation 

A.  Effect  of  high  and  low  temperature  on  protein 

B.  Variety  in  preparation 

V.     Cost  compared  with  other  foods  as  meat  dishes 
VI .     Egg  substitutes 
VII.     Dried  eggs 
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Suggestive  Topics 

1.  Shall  \vc  buy  eggs  by  weight  or  by  number? 

2.  Some  ways  of  getting  along  without  eggs 

3.  When  eggs  are  thirty  cents  a  dozen  shall  we  exclude  them  from 

our  diet  ? 

References 

Eggs  and  Their  Uses  as  Rood,   Farmers'  Bulletin   ]-2H. 

Composition  and  the  Digestibility  of  Potatoes  and  Eggs,  Bulletin  43,  Oftke  of 
Experiment  Stations,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture. 

Water  Glass  a  Preservative  for  Eggs,  Lamson,  Bulletin  GT,  Connecticut  Ex- 
periment Station,  Storrs,  Conn. 

MEAT 

I.      Characteristics  of  beef,  mutton,  and  i)ork 

A.  Structure 

1 .  Fibers 

2.  Connective  tissue 

3.  Fat 

B.  Appearance:  color,  distribution  of   fat,  texture 

C.  Composition  and  food  value 

1 .  Protein 

2.  Fat 

3.  Water 

4.  Mineral  salts 

D.  Toughness  and  tenderness 
I .      Affected  by 

a.  Age  and  work 

b.  Condition  when  slaughtered 

c.  Changes  after  slaughtering 
IJ .      Selection 

A.      Quality 
B.-     Cuts 

1 .  Tender 

a.  Ribs 

b.  Loin 

2 .  Tough 

a.  Rump 

b.  Romid 

c .  Chuck 

d .  Shank 
C.     Cost 

1 .  In  market  price 

2.  In  labor  of  preparation 

3.  Comparison  with  other  foods 

4.  Coiuparison  of  various  cuts  and  aiu'mals 
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111.      rrcparation 

A.  Methods 

I  .      Dry  Ileal 

a.  r.roiling  over  coals  or  flame  and  in  pan 

b.  Roasting 

2.  Moist  heat 

a .  Stewing 

b.  Roiling 

c.  Steaming 

3.  Combination  of  dry  and  moist  heat 

a .  Braising 

b.  Pot  roasting 

B.  Extracts  and  broths 

I\'.      Preservation 

A.  Refrigeration 

B .  Curing 

1 .  Salting 

2 .  Smoking 

3.  Pickling 

4.  Use  of  chemicals 

C.  Canning 

V.      Poultry 

A.  Kinds 

1 .  Chickens 

2 .  Turkeys 

3.  Guineas,  etc. 

B .  Characteristics 

1 .  Color 

2.  Texture 

3 .  Freshness 

C.  Preparation 

1 .  Efifect  of  heat 

2.  Methods 

D.  Nutritive  value 

E .  Cost 

\T.     Fish 

A .      Kinds 

1 .  Fresh 

a.  Fresh  water 

b.  Salt  water 

2.  Cured 
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B .  Composition  and  nutritive  value 

1 .  Water 

2.  Fat 

3.  Protein 

4.  Mineral  salts 

C.  Selection 

1 .  Freshness 

2.  Texture 

3.  Cost 

D.  Preparation  and  serving 

1 .  Boiling 

2.  Broiling 

3 .  Baking 

4.  Frying 

5 .  Creamed  and   escalloped  dishes 
VII.     Reducing  the  expense  of  meat 

A.      Foods  to  replace  protein  of  meat:  milk,  nuts,  eggs,  bread, 
cheese,  and  cereals 
I .      Compare  with  meat  as  to 

a.  Composition 

b.  Nutritive  value 

c.  Cost 

B.  Some  combinations  of  above  foods 

1 .  French  rarebit 

2.  Macaroni  and  cheese,  rice  and  cheese 

3.  Custards,  with  bread  and  without 

4.  Cheese  and  nut  salads  and  sandwiches 

5 .  Nut  breads,  other  nut  combinations 

C.  Ways  of  extending  the  flavor  of  meat 

1 .  Meat  pies 

2.  Dumplings  and  stews 

3.  Meat  and  starchy  foods  audi  as  rice  and  macaroni 

4.  Meat  salads 

Suggestive  Topics 

i>.  Meatsoups  and  broths:  their  preparation  and  nutritive  value 

2.  How  can  we  cut  down  the  cost  of  meat  in  the  diet? 

3.  Meat  cutting  demonstration  by  the  local  butcher 

4.  What  can  I  do  with  a  soup  bone? 

References 

Infection  and  Preservation  of  Eggs,  Lamson  Bulletin  51,  Connecticut  Experiment 

Station,  Storrs,  Conn. 
Economical  Use  of  Meat  in  Home,  Farmers'   Bulletin  391. 
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Meat  on  Farm.   Farmers'  Bulletin  183. 

Meat  and  Meat  Substitutes,   E.  N.  White,  Extension  Bulletin  0.  S.  U. 

Meats,   Composition  and  Cooking,   Farmers'  Bulletin  34. 

Mutton  and  Its  Value  in  the  Diet,  Farmers'  Bulletin  526. 

Study  of  Food,  W'ardall  and  White;  Ginn  &  Co.,  70c. 

Relative  Economy,  Composition,  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Various  Cuts  of  Beef, 

Bulletin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Illinois. 
Market  Classes  and  Grades  of  Meat,  Farmers'  Bulletin   147. 
Foods  and  Household  Management,  Kinne  &  Cooley,  Macmiilan  Co.,  $1.10. 
Poultry  as  Food,  Farmers'  Bulletin  182. 
Fish  as  Food,  Farmers'  Bulletin  85. 
Experiments  on   Losses  in   Cooking   Meat,   Bulletin   102,  Office  of   Experiment 

Stations,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
Household  Management,  Terrell,  American  School  of  Home  Economics. 
Studies  of  Effect  of  Different  Methods  of  Cooking  upon  Ease  and  Thoroughness 

of  Digestion,  Bulletin  193,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 

Agriculture. 
Shell    Fish    Contamination    from    Sewage-Polluted    Waters    and    from    Other 

Sources,   Bulletin   13G,   Bureau  of  Chemistry,   U.   S.   Dept.  of   Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

VEGETABLES 
I .      Selection 

A.  Nutritive  value  and  composition 

B.  Family  taste 

C.  Condition 

D.  Cost 

II.  Preparation 

A.  Reasons  for  cooking 

B.  Cleansing  of  vegetables 

C.  :\Iethods 

1 .  Water 

2.  Fat 

3.  Dry  Heat 

4.  Canning 

D.  Combining  with 

1 .  Buttered   crumbs 

2.  Sauces 

3.  Fat 

4.  Cheese 

5.  Salad  oils 

III.  Classification 

A.  Starchy  vegetables 

B .  Legumes 

C.  Green  vegetables 

1 .  Strong  juiced 

2.  Sweet  juiced 
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IV.      Canning  of  vegetables  and  fruit 

A.  Factors  in  spoiling  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
r .      Bacteria 

2 .  Molds 

3 .  Yeasts 

B.  Methods  of  sterilization 

1 .  Fruit 

a.  Open  kettle  method 

b.  Cooking  in  jars 

1 .  Oven  method 

2.  Steam  cooker  method 

3 .  Fireless  cooker  method 

2.  Vegetables 

a.  Prolonged  heating 

b.  Three  day  heating 

c.  Heating  under  pressure 

C.  Kinds  of  jars 

1 .  Tin 

2 .  Glass 

a.  Screw  top  or  Mason  jar 

b.  Sealing  jar 

c.  Vacuum  jar 

d.  Spring  top  or  lightning  jars 

D.  Canning  powders 

\^.     Jellies,  jams,  preserves,  and  pickles 

A.  Jelly  making 

1 .  Factors  afifecting 

a.  Pectin 

b.  Acid 

c.  Sugar 

2.  Methods  of  making 

B.  Preserves,  jams,  butters,  and  pickles 
I .      Methods  of  making 

Suggestive  Topics 

1.  Of  what  value  are  green  vegetables  in  diet?  Why  include  Iheni 
in  children's  diet? 

2.  Is  vegetarianism  desirable? 

3.  Estimate  the  cost  of  a  can  of  vegetables,  as  canned  in  your  own 
home,  taking  into  account  the  cost  of  vegetables,  fuel  and  labor. 
Does  it  pay? 

4.  What  do  you  know  of  canning  clubs  now  being  organized  in  man}- 
states? 
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References 

Beans,  Peas,  and  Other  Legumes  as  Food,  Farmers'  Bulletin  121. 

Potatoes  and  Other  Root  Crops  as  Food,  Farmers'  Bulletin  295. 

Preparation  of  Vegetables  for  the  Table,  Farmers'  Bulletin  256. 

Tlie  Home  Vegetable  Garden,  harmers'  Bulletin  255. 

Course  in  the  Use  and  Preparation  of  Vegetable  F'oods,  Farmers'  Bulletin  245. 

Vegetables,  Extension  Bulletin,  Ohio  State  University. 

Tlie  Peanut,  Farmers'  Bulletin  431. 

Study  of  Foods,  Wardell  &  White,  Ginn  &  Co.,  $.70. 

Canning  Vegetables  in  the  Home,  Farmers'  Bulletin  359. 

Canning  Peaches  on  Farm,  Farmers'  Bulletin  426. 

Canned  Fruit,  Preserves,  and  Jellies,  Farmers'  Bulletin  203. 

Frnil    and   Vegetable  Canning,   Extension   Bulletins,   Ohio   State   University. 

Jellies,  Jams  and  Preserves,  Extension  Bulletins,  Ohio  State  University 

CEREALS 

I.      Use  as  breakfast  foods 

A.  Grains 

B.  Market  preparations 

1 .  Broken  grains 

2.  Partially  cooked  foods 

3.  Ready-to-serve  foods 

4.  "Predigested"  foods 

5.  CofTee  substitutes 

C.  Cost 

1 .  Comparison  with  other  foods 

2.  Comparison  of  different  marked  preparations 

D.  Preparation 

1.  Boiling 

2.  Long  cooking 

3.  Reasons  for  thorough  cooking 

IT.     Use  as  vegetables 

A.  Corn,  hominy 

B.  Rice 

C.  Spaghetti 

D.  Macaroni 

TIT.      Use  in  desserts 

A.  Corn  meal,  as  in  Indian  pudding 

B.  Rice,  as  in  custards 

C.  Oatmeal,  as  in  cookies 

D.  Wheat 

1 .  Cornstarch,  in  puddings 

2.  Farina,  in  puddings 
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IV.      Use  in  breads 

A.      Meals  and  lluurs 

1 .  Corn 

2 .  Wheat 

3 .  Buckwheat 

4.  Rye 

V.     Use  as  confections 

A .  Popcorn 

B.  Pufifed  rice  and  wheat 

Suggestive  Topics 

1 .  Some  palatable  uses  for  cereals  and  cereal  products,  other  than 
flours  and  breakfast  foods 

2.  Comparison  of  bulk  and  package  cereals 

3.  Comparison  of  different  cereals  and  other  foods  as  to  amount  of 
food  value,  which  can  be  bought  for  10  cents 

References 

Cereal  Breakfast  Foods,  Fanners'  Bulletin  249. 

Cereals  and  Cereal  Products,  Woods,  Bulletin  13,  Division  of  Chemistry,  U.  S. 

Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
Course  in  Cereal  Foods  and  their   Preparation,   Bulletin  200,  Office  Experiment 

Stations,   Washington,    D.    C. 
Food  Value  of  Corn  and  Corn   Products,  Farmers'  Bulletin  298. 
Corn  Meal  as  a  Food  and  Ways  of  Using  It,  Farmers'  Bulletin  565. 
Rice  Culture  in  the  U.  S.,  Farmers'  Bulletin  llfl. 


I .      Sources 

A.  Cereal  grains 

B .  Potato 

C.  Banana 

II.      Composition  of  wheat 

B.  Mineral  salts 

C.  Fat 

D.  Carbohydrate 

E.  Protein,  gluten 

III.      Types  of  wheat  flours 

A .  Graham 

B.  Whole  wheat 

C.  White 

1 .  Soft 

2.  Plard 

3.  Dtn-mu 


FLOUR 
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IV.     Uses 

A.  J  5  read 

B.  Pastries  and  cakes 
V.     Tests  for  flour 

A.  Color 

B .  Cohesion 

C.  Texture 
\'I.      Adulteration 

A.      Bleaching 


FLOUR  MIXTURES 
1 .      Batters 

A.  Pour 

B.  Drop 

1 1 .     Doughs 

A.  Soft 

B .  Stifif 

III.  Composition  of  doughs  and  batters 

ic.    liquid  to  ic.  flour,  for  example,  popover 
ic.    liquid  to  2c.  flour,  for  example,  muffin 
IC.    liquid  to  3c.  flour,  for  example,  bread 
ic.  liquid  to  4c.  flour,  for  example,  pie  crust 

IV.  Leavening  agents 

A .  Air 

1.  Introduced  by  heating 

2.  Introduced  b}-  beaten  egg  white 

B .  Steam 

C.  Carbon  dioxide  gas  production 

1 .  Soda  and  acid 

2.  Baking  powders 

a .  Composition 

b.  Classification 

3 .  Yeast 
V.      Baking 

A.      Oven  tests 

BREAD 

I.      History  of  bread  making 
II.      Materials  necessary 
•  III.     Yeast 

A.      Description  of  plant 
P) .      Condition  for  growth 

C.  Action  of  yeast  in  Ijrcad 

D.  Forms  of  yeast 
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IV.      Methods  of  bread  making 

A .  Long  process 

B .  Short  process 

V.      Rules  for  baking  and  care  after  baking 
VI.      Digestibility  and  food  value  as  compared  with  other  foods 
VII.     Uses  of  stale  bread 
VIII.      Explanation  of  score  card 

Suggestive  Topics 

I  .      Bread  contest;  using  score  card  in  judging 

2.  Comparison  uf  home-made  and  baker's  bread 

3 .  Sanitary  conditions  under  which  baker's  bread  is  produced 

References 

Food  and  Dietetics,  Norton. 

Bread  Making,  Farmers'  Bulletin  389. 

Bread  Making,  Extension  Bulletin,  Ohio  State  University. 

The   Book   of    Bread,    Simmons,    Maclaren   and    Sons,   38    Shoe   Lane,    London, 

England. 
Some    Points    in    Making   and   Judging    Bread,    Bevier,    Bulletin,    University   of 

Illinois.     Price  10  cents. 
Baking  Powders,  Leach,  Bulletin  119,  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Bread  and  Bread  Making,  Atwater,  Farmers'  Bulletin  389. 
Studies  in  Bread  and  Bread  Making,  Bulletin  67,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
Story  of  a  Loaf  of  Bread,  Wood,  G.  P.  Putman's  Sons,  N.  Y.,  $0.50. 
Tecnology  of   Bread  Making,  Jago,  Simpkins,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co., 

London,  England. 
Efifect  of  Bleaching  upon  the  Quality  of  Wheat  Flour,  Bulletin  102,  Nebraska 

Agricultural   E.xperiment   Station,  Lincoln,   Nebr. 
Bacteria,  Yeast  and  Molds,  Conn,  Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.00. 

FRUITS  AND  NUTS 

I .      Fruits 

A.  Composition  of  fresh  and  dried  compared 

B.  Preparation  and  ways  of  serving 


C. 


I . 

Uncooked 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

Stewing 

Steaming 

Baking 

Frying 

Combinations 

with 

other  foods 

Va 

lue  in  the  diet 

I . 

Mineral  salts 

2. 

Acids 

3- 
4- 

Variety 
Cost 
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IT.      Nuts 

A.  ("oinposition,  nutritive  value  and  cost 

1  .      Compare  with  meats  and  vegetables 

B.  Combinations  with  other  foods 

1 .  As  meat  substitutes 

2.  In  salads  and  sandwiches 

3.  In  desserts 

Suggestive  Topics 

1  .      Palatable  dishes  made  from  dried  fruits 

2.  Shall  we  buy  English  walnuts  at  sixty  cents  a  pound  in  preference 
to  beef  at  thirty  cents  a  pound? 

3.  Twenty-five  ways  of  serving  fruits. 

References 

Use  of  Fruit  as  Food,  Farmers'  Bulletin  293. 

Nuts    as    Food,    Bulletin    54,    Maine    Agricultural    Experiment    Station,    Orono, 

Maine. 
Raisins,  Figs,  and  Other  Dried  Fruits  and  Their  Use,,  Yearbook  of  U.  S.  Dept. 

of  .'\griculture  for  1912. 

FOOD    STANDARDS 

The  fact  that  poorly  prepared  food  is  often  found  suggests  the 
need  of  better  standards.  It  is  easy  and  natural  to  like  the  things  to 
which  we  are  accustomed,  and  oftentimes  a  family  is  found  which  is 
fond  of  its  own  particular  kind  of  sour  bread,  or  its  hard-fried,  leathery, 
beef  steak.  Comparison  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  setting  a  good 
standard,  and  contests  furnish  a  helpful  method  of  comparison.  A 
few  suggestions  for  their  management  are  here  given.  First,  the 
articles  to  be  made  must  be  decided  upon  by  the  committee  in  charge. 
Let  it  be  definitely  understood  that  the  contestants  do  not  exhibit 
what  they  choose  in  so  far  as  their  wishes  may  have  been  considered 
when  the  committee  made  its  restrictions.  If  canned  fruit  is  decided 
upon,  let  it  be  either  canned  peaches  or  canned  pears  and  not  a  choice 
of  "anything  you  want  to  can." 

Next,  let  there  be  some  instruction  as  to  the  preparation  of  the 
product  and  the  proper  package  for  it.  Decide  upon  a  definite  size  for 
the  fruit  can  or  the  loaf  of  bread  or  cake.  And  if  a  garment  is  to 
be  made  let  it  be  known  for  what  purpose  it  is  intended,  so  that 
there  may  be  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  material  and  style. 

In  placing  the  exhibit,  furnish  a  good  background  and  neatly 
arrange  the  products  for  each  class  in  a  group.  Appearance  counts 
and  the  judging  will  be  more  fair  when  the  articles  are  not  in  a 
jumble. 

Score  cards  should  be  used  in  judging. 
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The  following  bulletins  may  be  helpful  in  planning  a  contest: 
"Boys'  and  Girls'  Agricultural  Clubs,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  385,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

"Educational  Contests  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics,"  Bul- 
letin 255,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"School  Exhibits,"  Extension  Bulletin,  Ohio  State  University,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

SCORE   CARD   FOR  BREAD 


Flavor    

Lightness    

Grain  and  texture   

Crust:  Color,  depth,  texture. 
Crumb  :  Color,  moisture  .  . .  . 
Shape  and  size  


Perfect 

Score 

Score. 

Awarded. 

35 

15 

20 

10 

10 

10 

Total    100 

The  flavor  is  decided  by  oder  and  taste,  and  must  yield  the  sweet, 
nutty  flavor  in  fresh  wheat.  Any  sour,  musty,  or  yeasty  suggestion 
compels  a  cut  on  the  score. 

Lightness  is  determined  by  weight  of  the  loaf  proportionate  to 
weight  of  materials  used. 

Grain  and  texture  are  judged  by  the  fineness  and  tenderness  of 
crumb. 

Crust  should  be  cut  in  score  if  it  fails  to  show  a  yellowish  brown 
color,  correct  depth  of  about  3/16  inch,  and  a  crisp,  crumbling  texture. 

Crumb  should  be  cut  on  score  if  the  color  fails  to  reach  the  stand- 
ard of  creaminess ;  also  as  it  approaches  doughiness.  Moisture  is 
determined  by  the  elasticity  of  the  loaf. 

Loaf  should  be  cut  in  score  if  it  is  too  large  to  give  best  points 
in  above.  Bread  should,  if  possible,  be  baked  in  pans  8)^  to  9  inches 
long'  3/^  to  4  inches  wide,  and  3  inches  deep. 

SCORE  CARD  FOR  LOAF  AND  LAYER  CAKES 

Perfect  Score 


Flavor    

Lightness    

Texture     

Icing   (to  be  plain)    

Appearance,  form  size,  etc. 


Score. 

Awarded. 

30 

15 

20 

20 

15 

Total    100  .... 

The  size  and  shape  of  a  loaf  cake  should  be  the  same  as  for  a 
loaf  of  bread.  These  cakes  must  contain  nothing  other  than  sugar, 
shortening,  eggs,  flour,  liquid,  leavening,  and  flavoring. 
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SCORE  CARD  FOR  SUGAR  COOKIES 

Perfect  Si  ore 

Score.  Azvarded. 

Flavor    40  .... 

Lightness    15  .... 

Texture    20  .... 

Appearance,   fcinii,  size,  etc 25  .... 

Total    100 

Cookies  must  be   rolled   and  cut  out.     Drop  cakes  not  allowed 
Xo  icing  or  additions,  such  as  nuts,  raisins,  etc.,  allowed. 

SCORE  CARD  FOR  APPLE  PIE 

Perfect  Score 

Score.  Awarded. 

Flavor    40  

Crust,  flakiness,  tenderness  20  .... 

Appearance    20  .... 

Filling    20 

Total    100 

Pies  to  be  made  of  uncooked  apples,  and  with  top  crust. 

SCORE  CARD  FOR  FRUIT,  BUTTER,  AND  MARMALADE 

Perfect  Score 

Score.        Awarded. 

Flavor     60  ... 

Consistency    25  .... 

Color    15  .... 

Total    100 

SCORE  CARD  FOR  CANNED  FRUIT 

Perfect  Score 

Score.  Azvarded. 

Flavor    60 

Color    15  .... 

Condition  of  fruit   15  .... 

Consistency  of  syrup   10  .... 

Total    100 

SCORE  CARD  FOR  CANNED  VEGETABLES 

Perfect  Score 

Score.        Awarded. 

Flavor    65  

Color    15 

Condition  of  vegetable  20  .... 

Total    -. :....       100 
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SCORE  CARD  FOR  JELLY 


I'crfcct  Score 

Score.         Azvanicd. 


Flavor    50 

Color    lij 

Consistency     20 

Texture     15 

Total 100 


SCORE  CARD  FOR  CUCUMBER  PICKLES  —  SWEET  AND  SOUR 


Perfect  Score 

Score.        Azvarded. 


Flavor    60 

Condition    25 

Color    15 

Total 100 

SCORE  CARD  FOR  A  MEAL 


Perfect  Score 

Score.         Azvarded. 


Selection   of   food:   quality   of   materials,    combina- 
tion    of     nutrients,     combination     of     flavors, 

variety,  and  suitability   40 

Preparation  of  food   35 

Service:  table  appointments,  atlractiveness  of  food, 

table   service 25 

Total    100 


SCORE  CARD  FOR  GARMENTS 

Perfect  Score 

Score.         Azvarded. 

Workmanship  :  stitches,  seams,  fastenings,  bindings, 

facings     50  .... 

Style :  suitability  to  purpose  and  material 10  

Materials:    suitability    to    purpose,    combination    of 

fabrics,   color,   cost 30  

General   appearance:   cleanliness,   neatness 10  

Total    100 

For  practical  reasons  it  is  impossible  to  include  fit  of  garments 
in  above  score  card.  List  of  all  materials  used  in  each  garment  and 
cost  of  each  should  accompany  each  piece.  No  score  card  is  used  for 
heming,  mending  or  darning,  for  these  involve  workmanship  only. 
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PART  II. 


SHELTER 

PLANNING  THE  HOUSE 

1 .      The  site 

A.      Exposure 
F.     Drainage 

C.  Convenience  to  place  of  work  and  schools 

D .  Neighborhood 

II .     The  design 

A.  Styles  of  architecture 

B.  Comparison  of  domestic  architecture 

1 .  European 

2 .  American 

C.  Suitability  to  location 

1 .  Native  building  materials 

2.  General  surroundings 

D.  Beauty  and  convenience 

E.  Needs  and  individuality  of  family 

ill .      The  basement 

A.  Damp  proofing 

B.  Division  into  rooms;  storage,  furnace,  laundry,  tools. 

C.  Clothes  chute 

D.  Dumb  waiters 
IV .      First  and  second  floors 

A.  Points  to  be  considered 

1 .  Economy  of  space  and  of  labor 

2.  Light  and  ventilation 

3 .  Harmony 

B.  Kitchen 

1 .  Size  and  arrangement 

2.  Floors  and  floor  coverings 
\'.      Lighting 

A.  Natural 

B.  Artificial 
VI .     Heating 

A .      Methods 
B  -     Fuels 
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Vll.      Plumbuig 

A.  Arrangement  , 

B.  Plumbing  regulations 

Suggestive  Topics 

1 .  A  plan  of  the  basement 

2.  A  plan  of  the  kitchen,  pantry,  and  dining  room 

3.  A  plan  of  the  entire  house 

4.  Make  an  inventory  of  the  kitchen.     What  can  be  dispensed  with? 
What  should  be  added?     How  much  should  the  new  things  cost? 

CARE  OF  THE  HOUSE 

I .      Bacteriology 

A.  A  short  history  of 

B.  Relation  to  sanitation 

C.  Beginnings  of  sanitary  science 
II.      Bacteria,  yeasts,  and  molds 

A.  Classification 

B.  Conditions  favorable  for  growth 

C.  Conditions  unfavorable  for  growth 

D.  Harmless  organisms 

E.  Harmful  organisms 

1 .  Food  spoiling 

2.  Disease  causing 

F.  Control 

1 .  Cleanliness 

2.  Preservatives 

a.  Harmful 

b.  Harmless 

III.  Air 

A .  Composition 

B.  Amount  required  per  person 

C.  Impurities  and  their  sources 

D.  Necessity  for  ventilation 

E.  Methods  of  ventilation 

1 .  Home 

2,  Public  buildings 

IV.  Water  supply 

A.  Sources 

B.  Contamination 

1 .  Method 

2.  Methods  of  determining 

C.  How  purified 

D.  Need  of  inspection 

E.  Carrier  of  diseases 
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\'.      \\'a>tcs 

\'l  .         l'\)0(I   SUppl} 

A.       I'rotccliuii  111'  I'uud  in  the  Iihuil' 

11.      Protection  of  food  onlsidc  the  Imnic 


\l 


c. 

Regulation 

1.      l''e(leral 

2.      Slate 

3-     ^'i.v 

I'lic? 

A. 

1  !an,i;\|-  from 

]'.. 

Conlrol 

Inn-nishings 

A. 

Draperies 

15. 

I' loor  coverings 

C. 

Furniture 

D. 

Dishes 

E. 

Linens 

F. 

Plumbing 

Suggestive  Topics 

liow  can  we  reduce  the  number  of  Hies? 

A  campaign  for  a  cleaner  comnuuiity 

Ef^ciency  in  cleaning  the  house 

I'.fficiencv    in    dish    uashnig 

The  cost  of  a  plumbing  system  for  the  country  home 

How  much  should  a  house  for  a  family  of  six  cost? 

References 

How  to  prevent  Typhoid  Fever,  Farmers'  Bulletin   478. 

Sanitation  in  Modern   Home,  James   K.   Allen. 

House  Flies,  Farmers'  Bulletin  459. 

Hand  Book  on  Sanitation,  Price,  Wiley  &  Sons.    $1.50. 

Chemistry  of  Cooking  and  Cleaning,  Richards,  Whitcomb  and  Barrows,  fl.OO. 

Civics  and  Health,  Allen,  Ginn  and  Co.     $1.00. 

Water    Supply,    Plumbing,    and    Sewage    Disposal    for    Country    Homes,    U.    S. 

Dept.    Agricultural    Bulletin    57,    $0.10. 
Pure  Food  Laws  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments. 
Household  Hygiene,  Elliott,  Library  of  Home  Economics. 
The  House,  Bevier,  Library  of  Home  Economics. 
House  Sanitation,  Talbott,  Whitecomb  and  Barrows.    $0.50. 
Consumers  League  literature  published  by  Consumers  League,  105  E.  22nd   St., 

New  York  City. 
Monthly  Bulletins,  State  Board  of  Health,  Columtus,  Ohio. 
Care  of  Children,  Cotton,  Library  of  Home  Exonomics. 
Country  Life  and  the  Country  School,  Carney,  Row  Peterson  and  Co.     $1.25. 
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DECORATION   OF   THE   HOUSE 

I .      Principles  upoii  which  good  furnishings  and  good  decoration 
depend 

A .      Simplicity 

1 .  An  evidence  of  good  taste 

2.  Prevents  conglomerate  mixtures 

3.  Eliminates  unnecessary  decorations 
I ! .      Appropriateness 

1 .  To  use 

2.  To  ideals  and  standards  of  family 

3.  To  income 

C.  Unity 

1 .  Definite  plan  for  whole  house 

2.  Proper  relationships  of  shapes,  lines,  dark  and  light, 
and  color 

D.  Correlation 

1 .  Each  part  must  support  and  receive  support  from 
other  parts. 

2.  Gives  sympathetic  feeling  to  finished  decoration. 

E.  Good  lines 

1 .  Spacing 

2.  Balance 

3 .  Proportion 

4.  General  harmonious  efl'ect 

5.  No  jerky  angles 

F.  Color 

1 .  Harmony  in  combinations 

2.  Different  values  of  same  color 

3.  Use  of  complimentary  colors 

4.  Color  gradations 
II.      The  color  scheme 

A.  Relation  to  floors,  walls,  ceilings,  woodwork,  and  tlrap- 
eries 

B.  Relation  to  use  of  room 

C.  Light 

1 .  Dark  colors  in  light  rooms 

2.  Eight  colors  in  dark  rooms 

D.  Exposure 

1 .  Southern 

a.      Light  cool  colors 

2.  Northern 

a.      Warm  rich  colors 

E.  Size  of  room 
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III.      Interior  wood  work 
A.      Woods  used 

I .      Kinds 

a.  Hard 

b.  Soft 

I .      Beauty 

a.  Grain 

b.  Texture 

c.  Color 

P) .      Finishes 

1 .  Paint 

a .  Used  in  colonial  times 

b.  Covers  unattractive  wood 

c.  Bring  out  designs  of  mouldings,  etc. 

2.  Stain  should  correspond  with 

a.  General  color  scheme 

b.  Natural  color  of  wood 

3.  Wax 

a.  Finish    * 

b.  Method  of  applying 

4.  Varnish 

a.  Finish 

b.  Methods  of  ajiplying 

l\^      Floors  and  floor  coverings 
A .     Woods 

1 .  Kinds 

a .  Hard 

b.  Soft 

2.  Finish 

a.  Unfinished,  covered  with  carpet 

b.  Paint 

c .  Wax 

d.  Varnish 

B..      Color 

1.  Back  ground  for  color  scheme  of  room 

2.  Darkest  note  in  room 

3 .  Unobtrusive 

C.     Carpets 

1 .  Use 

2.  Cleanliness 
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D. 


E. 


3- 

Design 

a .      Conventional 

b.      Not  spotty,  i.  e.  too 

marked  contrast  of  dark  and 

4- 

light 
Domestic  manufacture 

5- 

Cost 

Rugs 

I. 

Use 

2. 

Cleanliness 

3- 

Design 

a.     Conventional 

4- 

b.      Not  spotty 
Oriental  and  domestic 

a.  Wearing  quality 

b.  Design 

c.  Color 

d.  Cost 

Straw  matting 

I . 

Use 

2. 

Cleanliness 

3- 

4- 

5 

Design 

Wearing  qualities 
Cost 

. 

V.      Walls  and  wall  coverings 

A.  Kinds  of  wall  coverings 

1 .  Paper 

2.  Paint 

3.  Burlap 

4.  Canvas 

5.  Rough  plaster  finish 

6.  Smooth  plaster  finish 

B.  Points  to  consider  in  selecting  wall  coverings 


I. 

2, 

3' 


Color 

Design 

Background 

a.  Unobtrusive 

b.  Harmonizing 
Woodwork  and  floor 
Location  of  room 
Size  of  room 

Use  of  room 
Cost 
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C.  Plain  papers 

1 .  Good  background 

2.  Restful 

3.  Harmonizing 

D.  Figured  papers 

1 .  Difficult  to  select 

2.  Avoid 

a.  Naturalistic  designs 

b.  Large  design 

c.  Contrasts  of  dark  and  light 

d.  All  over  patterns 

3 .  Select 

a.  Conventional  designs 

b.  Small  patterns 

c.  Harmonious  colors 

d.  Unobtrusive  effects 

E.  Ceiling  effects 

1 .  Unobtrusive 

2.  Light  values 

F.  Picture  moldings 

1 .  Simple 

2.  Well  placed 

3.  Color  in  harmony  with  walls 
VI.     Furniture 

A.  In  selecting  consider 

1 .  Kind  of  wood 

2.  Finish 

3.  Style 

4.  Use 

5.  Durability 

6.  Appropriateness 

7.  Lines 

8.  Cost 

B.  Present  tendencies 

1 .  Simplicity 

2.  Straight  lines 

3.  Elimination  of  unnecessary  ornamentation 

4.  Comfort 

C.  Modern  styles 

1 .  Copies  of  old  English  and  colonial  furniture 

2.  Craftsman  and  mission 

3 .  Willow 

4 .  Cottage 

D.  Upholstered  furniture 
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VII.      Draperies  and  curtains 

A.  Materials 

I .      Simple   inexpensive   materials,   as   chintz,   cretonne, 
denim,  burlap,  scrim 

B .  Design 

1 .  Figured  with  plain  wall 

2.  Plain  with  figured  wall 

3.  Good  lines 

C.  Color 

D.  Style 

1 .  Simple 

2.  Straight  lines 

E.  Length 

VIII.      Pictures  : 

A.  Number 

B.  Subject 

C.  Frames 

D.  Hanging 

IX.      Bric-a-brac  and  small  furnishings 

A.  Simplicity 

B.  Harmony  with  other  furnishings 

C.  Few  in  number 

Suggestive  Topics 

1 .  The  furnishing  and  decoration  of  a  house,  including  hall,  recep- 
tion room,  living  room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  bed  room,  and 
porch 

2.  Color  harmony 

3.  Our  native  woods 

4.  Refinishing  old  furniture 

5.  Domestic  carpets 

6.  Oriental  rugs 

7.  Old  fashioned  and  modern  wall  papers 

8.  History  of  furniture 

9.  The  furniture  of  our  forefathers 

10.  Inexpensive  draperies 

11.  Furniture  making  in  United  States 

12.  A  furniture  budget 

13.  Japanese  house  decoration 

References 
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PART  III. 


CLOTHING 

I.     Reasons  for 

study  of  clothing 

A.      Economic  responsibility  of  purchaser 

B.      Social  responsibility  of  purchaser 

II.      Textiles 

A.     Raw  fib 

)ers 

I.       Cl£ 

issification 

a. 

Vegetable 

I .     Cotton 

2.     Linen 

3.      Hemp 

4.     Jute 

5 .      Ramie 

6.      Minor  fibers 

b. 

Animal 

I .     Wool 

2 .     Hair 

3.     Silk 

c. 

Mineral 

I .     Asbestos 

2.     Metallic  threads 

d. 

Artificial 

I .      Artificial  silk 

2.     Cotton 

a. 

History 

b. 

Source 

c. 

Where  grown 

d. 

Cultivation 

e. 

Physical  characteristics 

f. 

Chemical  characteristics 

g- 

Preparation  for  market 

h. 

Manufacture 

i. 

Adulteration 

J- 

By-products 

k. 

Mercerized  cotton 
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B. 


3.      Fla 

X 

a. 
b. 

History 
Source 

c. 

d. 

Wbere  grown 
Cultivation 

e. 

Physical  characteristics 

f. 

Chemical  characteristics 

b. 

Preparation  for  market 
Manufacture 

i. 

Adulteration 

J- 

By  products 

4.      Wool 

a. 
b. 

History 
Source 

c. 
d. 

Where  produced 
Varieties 

e. 

f. 

Physical  characteristics 
Chemical  characteristics 

h. 

Preparation  for  manufacture 
Manufacture 

i . 

Woolens  and  worsteds 

J- 

Adulteration 

k. 

Tariff  regulations 

5.      Sill 
a. 
b. 

c 
History 
Source 

c. 
d. 

Where  produced 
Culture 

e. 
f. 

Physical  characteristics 
Chemical  characteristics 

h. 

Preparation  for  manufacture 
Manufacture 

i. 
j- 

Adulteration 
Substitutes 

I .    .Artificial  silk 

2.    •Vegetable  silk 

Woven  fabrics 

I .      Cotton,  linen,  wool,  silk 
a.      Standard  materials 

b. 

Widths 

c. 

Prices 

d. 

Uses 

e. 

Wearing  qualities 
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C.      Comparison  of  principal  textile  Fibers 


D. 


History 
Source 
Culture 

Appearance  of  raw  fibers 
Processes  in  i)reparation  for  market 
Importance  of  industry 
Location  of  factories 
Cost  of  woven  fabric 
Wearing  qualities 
Consumer's  judgment  of  textiles 

I .      Knowledge  required  of 

a.  Wearing  quality 

b.  Weave 
Strength  of  yarn 
Adulteration 
Kind  of  fiber 
Color  changes 
Finish  and  weighting 
Standard  weight 


c. 
d. 
e. 

f. 

g- 

h. 

Tests 
a 
b 
c 


Burning 


Breaking 
Tearing 

d.  Chemical 

e.  Washing 

f.  Glycerin 

III.      Dress 

A  .      Purpose  of  dress 

1 .  Shelter  and  protection 

2.  Ornamentation 

r>.      History  of  costume 

I  .      Changes  in  styles  from  Egy]^tian,  thru  (ireck,  Roman, 
and  French  to  twentieth  century 

C.      Selection  of  materials 

1 .  Purpose 

2.  Suitability 

3.  Wearing  quality 

4.  Color 

5 .  Width 

6.  Finish 

7.  Cost 


D.      Making  of  ganuent 


G. 


Patterns 
a.      Drafted 
1).      Commercial 


2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 


] . 

2. 

3- 

4- 


Fitting 


Interpretation 

Testing 

Alteration 

Comparison  of  different  makes  of  eommercial 

patterns 


Hand  sewing 
Machine  sewing 
Finishing 
Decoration 

E.  Costume  design 

1 .  Importance  of  artistic  dress 

2.  Principles  of  design 

a .  Unity 

b.  Line 

c.  Space 

d.  Values  of  dark  and  light 

e .  Color  harmony 

1.  Adaptation  of  line,  color,  and  design  to  dif- 
ferent figures 

2.  Appropriateness 
,3.      Simplicity  in  dress 

4.  Fashion 

a.  Influence  on  morals 

b.  Influence  on  prices 

5.  Use  of  jewelry 

F.  Hygiene  of  clothing 


Retention  of  bodily  heat 

Absorption  of  moisture 

Cleanliness 

Restricted  body  movements 

Dangers  in  clothing 

a .  Poisonous  dyes 

b.  Bacteria 

Care  and  rc]")air  of  clothing 

T .      Care 

a.      Laundering 

1 .  Effect  on  cotton,  linen,  wool,  silk 

2.  Action  of  acids  and  alkalis 
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3 .  Bluings 

4.  Fastness  of  dyeS 

5.  Methods  of  fixing  color' 

6.  Bleaching  agents 

7.  Removal  of  stains 

8.  Colored  clothes 

b.  Daily  care 

c .  Care  between  seasons 

2.  Repair 

a.  Renovating 

b .  Dyeing 

c.  Mending,  patching,  darning 

d .  Remodeling 
H.      Economics  of  dress 

Economy  in  clothes 

Comparison  of  ready-made  and  home-made 

3.  Economics  of  consumption 

4.  Responsibility  of  consumer 

5.  Clothing  budget 
IV.      Social  aspects  of  clothing 

A.  Consumers'  influence  on  manufacturer 

B.  Standardizing  materials 

C.  Adulterations 

D.  Fraudulent  labeling 

E.  Conditions  under  which  clothing  is  manufactured 

F.  Work  of  consumers'  league 


Suggestive  Topics 

f .  Cotton  by-products 

2.  The  cotton  grower  of  the  South 

3.  Spinning  and  weaving  of  colonial  days 

4.  Household  linens 

5  .  Standardization  of  textiles 

6.  Textile  legislation 

7.  Consumers'  league 

8.  Laces 

9 .  Tapestry 

10.  Influence  of  historic  costume  on  modern  dress 

1 1 .  Silhouettes 

12.  Dress  and  health 

13.  Clothing  budgets 

14.  Responsibihty  of  the  consumer 

15.  Minor  vegetable  fibers 

16.  Sweat  shops 
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PART  IV. 


HOUSEHOLD    MANAGEMENT 

I.      Housekeeping  a  profession 

A.  Need  of  education  of  home-maker 

B .  Economic  position  of  women 

C.  Estimation  of  values 

D.  Housekeeping  on  a  business-like  basis 

E.  Standards  of  life 
n.      Division  of  income 

A .  Household  accounting 

1 .  Theoretical  division  of  income 

2.  Basis  of  classification 

3 .  Accurate  record 

a.  Loose-leafed  books 

b.  Cards 

c.  Ordinary,  ruled,  blank,  book 

d.  Bank  account  and  check  book 

B.  Division  of  household  expenditure 


Food  . 

Percentage  of  income  spent  for  food 

Proper  food 

Composition 

High  cost 

Sources  of  waste 
Shelter 

a.      Importance  of  the  choice  of  shelter 

1).      Considerations  to  Ije  weighed 

I.      Some  consciousness  of  one's  aim  in  life 
e.      Requirements  of  the  specific  family 

3.  The  amount  properly  available  for  purchase 

4.  Proximity  to  business,  school,  church,  etc. 

5.  Privacy  and  comfort 

6.  Neighboring  residents 

7.  Care,  upkeep,  etc. 
c.      Rent  or  purchase 
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a. 
b. 
c. 
d.. 
e. 


3 .  Clothing 

a.  Real  purpose 

b.  Legitimate  expenditure 

c.  Good  taste 

d .  Home-made 

e.  Ready-made 

4.  Operating  expenses 

a .  Fuel 

b.  Light 

c .  Cleanness 

1 .  Clothing,  hangings,  etc. 

2.  The   house   walls,   floors,   windows,    porches, 
walks,  etc. 

5.  Higher  life 

a.  Value  of  definite  allowance 

b.  Wise  investment 

1 .  Liberal  education 

2.  Good  health 

c.  Ways  of  saving 

1 .  Life  insurance 

2.  Loans  on  real  estate 

3.  Safe  investment 

IIL      Organization  and  system  in  management 

A.  Work  plan  for  general  work  and  for  each  day 

1 .  What  is  to  be  done  ? 

2.  Who  is  to  do  it? 

3.  When  is  it  to  be  done? 

B.  Plan  meals  in  advance 

1 .  Advantages 

a.  Saves  time  and  labor. 

b.  Saves  money. 

c.  Control  of  waste 

d.  System  in  buying 

2.  Points  to  be  considered  in  ])ianning 


a. 

Nutritive  value 

b. 

Cost 

c. 

Preparation  and  serving 

d. 

Palatability  and  digestibility 

e. 

Members  of  family 

I.     Age 

2.     Occupation 

3.     Size 

4.      Personal  peculiarities 
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C.      Serving 

1 .  Arrangement  of  the  cover 

2.  Arrangement  of  the  table 

3 .  Rules  for  waiting  on  table 
IV.      Labor  saving  devices 

Suggestive  Topics 

1.  Name  some  common  avenues  of  waste  of  food  and  some  ways 
of  stopping  them. 

2.  Plan  meals  for  your  family  for  one  week  and  criticise  them  from 
the  viewpoint  of  balanced  ration,  palatability,  digestibility,  and 
cost. 

3.  List  the  foods  which  are  relatively  low  in  cost. 

4.  List  the  foods  which  are  relatively  high  in  cost. 

5 .  Plan  as  many  meals  as  you  can  with  four  common  foods,  such  as, 
bread,  beef,  cabbage,  and  apples. 

6.  Suggest  some  simple  devices  for  saving  steps  in  the  house. 

7.  Recommend  helpful  machinery  for  housework. 

8.  Investigate  systems  of  co-operative  buying,  co-operative  cream- 
eries, laundries,  bakeries,  etc. 

9.  Plan  the  household  budget  for  next  year. 

10.  Plan  next  year's  budget  for  clothing. 

1 1 .  What  do  you  know  of  the  work  of  the  Consumers'  League? 

12.  What  fuels  do  you  recommend  and  why? 

13.  Can  you  suggest  improvements  in  heating  the  dwelling  house? 
the  school  house? 

14.  List  some  common  faults  in  systems  of  lighting. 
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FEEDING  OF  CHILDREN 

].      Infant  (np  to  age  of  nine  months) 

A.  Natural  food,  mother's  milk 

1 .  Composition 

2.  Physical  characteristics 

3.  Advantages  of  natnral  feeding 

B .  Water 

C.  Artificial  feeding 

1 .  Modified  milk 

a.  Cow's  milk 

1 .  Cleanliness 

2.  Quality 

3 .  Pasteurization 

b.  Milk  sugar 

c .  Water 

1 .  Boiled 

2.  Barley  or  rice  water 

2.  Prepared  foods 

a.  Presence  of  starch 

b.  Cost 

c.  Preparation 

3.  Equipment  necessary 

a .  Bottles 

1 .  Shape 

2.  Size 

b.  Nipples 

c.  Bottle  brushes 

d.  Measuring  glass 

e.  Cream  dipper 

f.  Absorbent   cotton 

4.  Care  of  equipment 
a.      After  feedings 

1).      Between   feedings 

D.  Amount  and  regularity  of  feedings 

E.  How  to  judge  whether  infant  is  properly  fed 

1 .  Gain  in  weight 

2.  Completeness  of  digestion 

3.  General  comfort  of  child 

11.      Children,  q  montlis  to  i^  years 

A.  Milk 

B.  Other  foods 

I  .      Orange  juice 


pcrcrc 
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3-      Cereal  gruels,  strained 

4.      Stale  bread,  toast,  zweiback 

C.  Mastication 

D.  Regularity  of  meals 

III.  Children,  i^^  to  3  years 

■  A.     Additions  to  former  diet 

1 .  Puree  of  vegetables 

2.  Pulp  of  cooked  fruits 

IV.  Children,  3  to  4  years 
A.     Addition  of 

1 .  Cereals 

2 .  Cereal  puddings 

3 .  Custards 

4.  Milk  soups 

V.      Children  4  to  8  years 
A.      Addition  of 

1 .  Dried  fruits 

2.  Simple  cakes 

VI.      Important  points  in  early  feeding  of  children 

A.  Absence  of  uncooked  starch 

B.  Absence  of  meat 

C.  Regulation  of  amount  of  sugar  given 

D.  Habits  of  mastication  and  regular  eating 

E.  Avoidance  of  whimsical  tastes 

I 

Suggestive  Topics 

1 .  Meals  for  a  day  for  a  child  of  four 

2.  Bottle  feeding,  discussed  by  local  physician 

3.  Preparation  of  simple  foods  for  children 

SCHOOL  LUNCHES 

I.     Requirements  of  children  of  school  age 

A.  Simple  foods 

B .  Hot  vs.  cold  food 

C.  Amounts  of  food  and  frequency  of  meals 

D.  Regularity  of  meals 
II.      Packing  the  school  lunch 

A .      Lunch 

1 .  Variety 

2.  Nutritive  value 
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B.  Box,  pail,  or  basket 

1 .  Sanitation 

2.  Convenience 

3.  Attractiveness 

C.  Equipment 

1 .  Napkins,  cloth  or  paper 

2.  Spoons 
3  •     Cup 

4.  Covered  jar 
III .      Sociological  aspect 

A,  Relation  between  food  and  mental  and  physical  development 

B.  Public  effort  to  improve  diet  of  school  children 

1 .  Large  cities 

2.  Consolidated  schools 

3.  One-room  rural  schools 

Suggestive  Topics 

1 .  Foods  from  which  school  lunches  may  be  selected 

2.  A  good  school  lunch  and  a  poor  one 

3.  Demonstration  of  a  lunch  box,  packed 

4.  Contest  in  packing  of  lunches  (devise  a  score  card  by  which  to 
judge  lunches) 

5 .  What  a  club  can  do  to  improve  lunches  in  the  community 
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CARE  OF  CHILDREN 

I.     Feeding   (see  previous  outlines) 
II.     Clothing 

A.  For  infants 

1 .  Weight  and  texture 

2.  Freedom  from  restraint 

B.  For  older  children 
I .     Materials 

-    2.     Styles 

3.  Sufficient  protection 
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III.  General  care 

A.  Sleep 

1.  Where 

2.  How  long  I 

3 .  Regular  habits 

B .  Teeth 

1 .  Daily  cleaning 

2.  Regular  examinations  by  dentist 

C .  Eyes 

1 .  Proper  light  for  reading 

2.  Prompt  consultation  with  oculist 

D .  Bath 

1 .  3iIethod 

2.  Duration  and  frequency 

E.  Elimination  of  body  wastes 

F.  Exercise  and  fresh  air 

IV.  Play 

A.  Important  factor  in  development 

B.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
V.      Work 

A.  At  home 

B.  At  school 

C.  Value  to  the  child 

VI.      Preventable  diseases 

A .  Symptom^ 

B .  Treatment 

C.  Dangers 

D.  Social  responsibility  of  parents 


Suggestive  Topics 

Children's  diseases,  by  local  physician  or  nurse 

What  shall  children  do  during  summer  vacation? 

Value  of  habit-forming  in  a  child's  life 

Home  reading  and  music  for  children 

Educational  play 

Home  work  for  children 
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